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CORRELATES OF ANTI-BUSING ATTITUDES IN LOUISVILLE 
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Busing seems not the way to achieve what we ^re after and ought 
to be dropped. The best argument against it was given by a neigh- 
bor: *^ou forget, Mlchener, that when we came to school on the 
trolley car we were coming to a better schodl. So that any ex- 
pense of time or money was justified. But if you bus our children 
into Philadelphia, they will be going to a worse school. And for 
that there can be no justification." 

^ - . 2 ' 

James A. Michener 

The real issiif isn't education. The real issue is Niggers! 

David Dukes, Grand Dragon of the 
Ku.^Rlux Klan addressing a rally 
in South Boston. 

In the current controversy^ over the use of school buses to desegregate 

the public schools^ of America, most opponents of busing (David Dukes notably ' 

excepted) have taken great pains to justify their positions on non*racial 

4 5 

grounds. Both popular and scholarly opponents have emphasized that busing 
harms education, causes, great inconvenience and suf f ering tp_,.sj:udents_and 
their parents and violates the integrity of the local neighborhood. Advocates 
of busing for desegregation, while not ignoring educational and other non- 
racial issues, have generally charged that much of the opposition was rooted 
in racism.^ 

The relative strengths of racial and non-racial factors in motivating' 
the public's opposition to busing has implications for scholarly theories 
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of mass political attitudes and behavior,^ but it also has policy implications. 
If non-racial, especially self-interest factors, are the strongest motives 
for opposition, then the success of busing and school desegregation in general 
will hinge upon the ability^ of the American political process to ameliorate 
the personal, social class and educational claims of the contending parties. 
For example, the government might compensate persons for any decline in their 
property values. Or, school administrators might tinker with bus schedules 
to make them more convenient. Or they might improve the quality of education 
in certain schools in order to reduce the discrepancies between previously 
all white and all black schools. However, if opposition to busing is rooted 
in racial attitudes and/or other values acquired during political socializa- 
tion, then attempting to adjust the self-interest claims of the contending 
parties (no matter how worthwhile this would be in its own right) will miss 
the mark and leave the opposition to busing undiminished. Under these cir- 
cumstances, busing or other means of school desegregation will need to be 
described to the, public in a fashion that does not pflTftnd certain deeply 
held values while emphasizing that it will optimize other equally cherished 

values. That is, the symbol manipulation role of political leaders will 

8 

take on crucial importance. 

My pur pose h er^_J^jtOL^edj3^M^^Aj;8lUl,jjgo^^ versus non-racial 

aspect of the busing issue. I shall report the results of the analysis of 
public opinion research in Louisville, Kentucky, while the busing controversy 
was very intense there, the analysis examined the correlates of anti-busing 
attitudes and such non-racial factors as the degree of personal self-interest 
in the outcome of the controversy and concerns about education. The analysis 
of the role of racial attitudes included both the traditional measures of 
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anti-black attitudes or old fashioned racism end a new set of racial opinions 

9 

which my colleagues and I have called symbolic racism. 

Previous public opinion research on. the busing issue has been sparse 
flnd of only limited value. Since it has been reviewed in detail elsewhere, 
I will simply sximmarize it here.^^ First, most of the studies did not have 
adequate or appropriate samples. Second, all but one examined only racial 
factors 6T only non-racial factors as correlates of busing opposition^ Third, 
the one study that analyzed the relative strengths of both found strong racial 
effects and negligible self-interest effects. "^"^ However, this study used a 
national saiiq)le an4, thus, very few respondents appeared in it who were di- 
rectly affected by busing. This would limit the likelihood of finding self- 
interest effects. 

The data reported below, came from a random sample of adults living 
in Louisville and surrounding Jefferson County at the end of the first year 
of court ordered, count3^de school desegregation. This study differs from 
previous research in that it has a sizable random sample, which was drawn 
in a locality where busing was already in effect, tested the relative strengthi 
of both racial and non-racial factors in the same analysis and used a scale of 
strength of opposition to busing that had both greater reliability and greater 
~v^i^ce~'than ^eviaus"3tudies. 
The Local Context ; 

Busing for desegregation came to Louisville in the fall of 1975. In 
the preceding summer. Judge Gordon issued an order combining the city and 
county school systems and mandating busing to achieve desegregation. The uni- 
fied school system implemented a plan that used busing to create schools that 
were no less than 14 percent black 5tnd no more than 18 percent black. There 



were sPme schoola that were as much as 24 percent black, but these were 

"walk-In" schoolo situatRd in desegregated neighborhoods. The total school 

population was 20 percent black at that time and previously there had been 

a number of all white and all black schools. For both whites and blacks, 

busing br walking was on the basis of a quasi-random assi^gnment. Whites 

were to be bused one or two out of their twelve years in school. The exact 

number and the specific year was a joint function of grade and first letter 

of last name. Blacks were to be bused for 9 of their 12 years, again on 

the basis of grade and last initial. Despite the fact that the major burden 

of the busing fell upon the black students and the ratio of blacks to whites 

in any school approximated the desegregation mix that previous research had 

12 

shown that whites — North and South — found most acceptable, the white 
ccmniunity reacted with a fury that attracted national attention. 

Starting in August, 1975, there were protests, demonstrations, sit-ins, 
fire-bombings, boycotts and other acts of resistance. The survey reported 
here wais taken in the spring of 1976 when most of the violence had died 
down, but while the non-violent protests were continuing. It was the first 
of two independent waves of adult interviews. The second (not reported here) 
was completed in the summer of 1977. Also interviewed, bu^ not yet analyzed 
were gamples of community leaders and of children who were in the public 
schools in 1975-76 and 1976-77. "^•^ 
Attitudes Toward Segregation and Busing ; 

Busing and .school desegregation were salient issues to the black and 
white citizens o^ Louisville. In response to our first question, **What do 
you think are the most important probJ.ems facing Louisville and Jefferson 
County today? Any others?", the most frequent response (70 percent) mentioned 



bualng explicitly and 76 percent of the respondents mentioned at least one 
problem having to do with bueiug and school desegregatiori. Our Respondents 
also thought crime (28%) and the local economy (2A%) presented problems, but 
these lagged far behind busing and desegregation* 

Though Louisville is in a border state that is more southern than north- 
^ern in culture, segregationist sentiment was not rampant there. When asked 
if they preferred full integration, segregation or something in between (see 
Table 1 for exact wording) , only 16 percent of the whites opted for full 
fliep^iration. Furthermore, when asked a rather "hard" version of a school deseg 
re gat ion question, a majority of the whites responded that they thought propor 
tioxial representation of the r£^ces in each school was a good idea (see Table 
1). Black respondents were even more in favor of the idea, but a majority 
of whites favored it nevertheless. It should be noted that the wording of 
this item reflected the condition that existed in Louisville as a result of 
the busing plan in effect in 1975-1976. Every school approximated the racial 
composition of the school population as a whole. However, the question did 
not have any emotionally loaded symbols such as "bu3ing" or "desegregation." 

' Insert Table 1 about here 



When these temp were introduced, however, the whites in Loui3ville ex- 
hibited the same reversal noted .1:* national samples by other researchers.^^ 

They favored desegregation, but they did not want busing. As shown in Table 

18 

1, 76 percent of the whites were strong-ly opposed. Blacks tended to favor 
the plan, but were not as nearly unanimous in their support as whites were 
in their opposition. 
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Whites not only rejected the current busing plan, but also rejected 
the notion of busing in general, fully 53 percent of whit;e respondents op- 
posed the plan and could think of no modification in the plan that would 
make it acceptable to them. (See Table 1.) , ^ 

Furthermore, 20 percent of tho whites indicated that they would engage 
in protest! and demonstrations against it if the busing plan were continued 
the next year, as shown in Table 1. However, this response should be con- 
sidered more as an indication of the depth of their feelings than as a prj- 
misG of things to come* Nothing approaching that percentage turned out to 
protest during the 1976-77 school year. If they had, Louisville officials 
would have had quite a problem on their hands. Twenty percent is largor 

than the 15 percent of the Watts population that participated in the 1965 \^ ^ 

19 " ' ^ 

uprising there. / 

In order to increase the reliability of our analyses, a scale of Strength 

of Oppositiori*> to Busing was created by combining responses to the I^^t three 

busing questions shown In Table 1. The details of scale cons'-ruction are 

20 

reported elsewhere^ The scale had s. high level of reliability and it wa;s 
the dependent variable for all subsequent analyses reported here/"" For 
illustrative purposes, cross-tabulations between a representative item from 
the scale and certain correlates of the scale that proved to be imr> rtaiit 
on the basis of multiple regression analysis are also reported. The repre- ^ 
sentative item chosen was the question regarding the acceptability of busing 
if modification^:' were made in the plan. *(This is the next to last Question 
shown in Table 1.) This item was dichotomized into two categories: che 
adamant opponents and all other positions. ^ le adamant opponents of busing 
were those who rejected the plan in all cases while the other c^^egory 



Included those who were In favor of busing, or who wore opposed, but would 
accept It with modifications In the plan or who were not sure of their 
position on the Issue. 
Self-interest and Personal Convenience ; 

^ Many opponents of busing argue that their opposition and that of others 

is based upon personal self-interest or their concern for the self-interest 

22 

and personal convenience of other whites. For a person to have a self- 
interest in the outcome of a political or social controversy, the outcome 
should have a direct economic or physical comfort and convenience effect ^ 
upon f the person or his or her immediate family. (We shall consider class 
interests and other indirect interests below.) A person's self-interest 
can increase or decrease depending upon the issue and upon how d:^rectly the 
person is affected financially or physically. With respect to the busing 
issue, it is the children who would be bused or their narents who 'have the 
most direct self-interest. It is they who have to get up earlier to catch 
the bius, provide extra money for lunch if the students had walked home fior 
lunch previously and so forth. Adults withput children, who rent their 
houses and have few ties to the neighborhood or community should have the 
least direct self-interest. Any financial or convenience effects upon them 
would be minimal and indirect, perhaps the marginal Increment in their rent 
attributable to the marginal increment in the landlord's taxes due to the 
marginal increment in transportation costs. 

Hence, if opposition' to busing is motivated strongly by self-interest, 
measures of self-interest and convenience ought to be related to our Strength 
of Opposition to Busing scale in predictable ways: those who have the most 
to lose, who are most inconvenienced, or who are most seriously and personally 
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a££«ctod by bualng ought: to bo moat: opposQct. At) ahown in Tub lu 2, lIvLh 

23 

happ^nod in many cases » but tha aaaociationa were weak. 

Childran in School s Presumably, one of the groupa of whiten with tUa 
moat self-inteteat ought to be parents with children in school. Parents of 
public school students should be the most affected because their children, 
would attend the newly desegregated schools either on buses or on foot to 
schools receiving black students* However, parents of private or parochial 
school students should also have greater self-interest than non'-parents 
since the increased demand for spaces in private and parochial achools 
might drive-up tuition costs or if these parents suffered financial reversals 
they might have to send their youngsters to the public schools* Hence, if 
concern for their children's safety or the quality of their education were 
a powerful factor motivating opposition to busing, we might expech parents 
to be more opposed than non-parents* 

As shown in Table 2, ttiis was somewhat the case* Parents of school 
children we^re slightly more opposed than non-parents* The zero order cor- 
relation (the 'correlation with no controls for other factors) was +»11* 
However, this relationship accounted for only slightly more than one percent 
of the variance in opposition to busing and, as we shall see, this -relation- . 
ship was reduced Cb zero when other factors were controlled* A f urf.her illus- 
tration of the similarity on this issues of those with school age children t;o 
those without is provided by responses to the question on modifications in the 
busing plan* Fifty-four percent of those with children and 52% of those with- 
out children were opposed to busing no matter what changes might be made^ a 
.trivial difference* 

' ' • ^ 9 - 
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Inaart: Tabid 2 about here 



Rftlatlv Quality and Iroportanot of NalghborhooiJ Sohooln , Another maa- 
aura of aalf <*lntaraat wa taatad waa tha ralativa quality of tha schools In 
the neighborhood. Paranta ought to ba moat concamad with tha qifality of 
the local achool^ but non->pafent8 have a aelf-lnterest here aa well because 
the quality of the neighborhood schools could affect ^^he resale value 
homes. HencSi 'people perceiving that their neighborhopd schools were infer- 
ior to others in Louisville and Jefferson County* should favor busing because 
it could potentially improve the educational opportunities of youngsters 

bused to better schools and those perceiving that their neighborhood schools 

* 24 
were superior should be opposed. 

«' «. 

It did not seem to turn out that way in Louisville, hdwevei". As shown 
in Table 2, those who perceived that their neighborhood schools were better 
than others were less opposed than those who perceived their schools to be 
worse than schools elsewherel Again, though, the relationship was weak and 

o 

it^j;iKiuced even more when controls were applied. 

It has also been argued in the popular media that opposition to busing 



is, rooted in the destruction of the neighborhood sch . a social and re- 

25 

creational center for local- community. However, the perceived social and 
recreational' importance of ttjie local school was not at all' related to strength 







of opposition to h"<^lng (r ■ .\00, see Table 2). 

Neighborhood ^^es . Opposition to busing has been popularly explained 

as a perceived invasion of community territory or of local turf. Persons 

•\ , ■ 

who own as opposed to rent their liomes, those who have a great many relatives 

' • \ • 
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in Chti tirdUi who havii Livml tliavd a ton^ cLmu ami who ^ru not Ulcdl.v iu) If*) 
moving aUwher© aoon, In short thoau with strong tiua to tha neighborhood, 
hrtve a «alf-lnt©reat In mfllntalnlng th*a culturtii and tiocl U dtMhlllty of 
the ne'lghborhood atid therefore Ought to be more oppoeed to buel^g then thoee 
with fewer ties to tHe' territory, ( 

. Aft| Bhowr, ^tt Table 2 1 these meaeures of aelf-lntereat produced mlxedi 
but Uniformly weak relationships. Length of rea:^d^nce and home ownership 
were related to strength of opposition to busing in the way that self -Interest 
would predict, but general happiness with the neighborhood was in the opposite 
direction and the number of relatives and likelihood of moving were not signi- 
ficantly related at all. 

The Best Equation . In order to estimate the overall sttengtH of the 
measures of .self "^Interest and to determine the ''statistically best'* predictors 

of * ant i-'b using attitudes, a 8tep\/ise multiple regression was performed using 

\ 26 

the variables shown in Table 2 as predictors. The standardized regression 

coefficients (or Beta weights) for the best equation using self-.int€^rest 

factors,, aa predictors are shown in Table 2. These coefficients may be re-- 

garded as a form of partial correlation betwfiren the given predictor and antl-^ 

27 

busing attitudes with the other variables in the equation cotitr9lled. For 
measures self-interest, the best predictor variables were having children 

"in s^ool, relative ratings of neighborhood schools and length of .residence 

' / 2 
in th4 neighborhood. However, the predictive power (R ) for this equation 

could account for only three precent of the variance on the Strength of Op- 

2 

position to Busing scale, o And the R from the multiple regression equation 
including all measures' of self-interest shown in Table 2 was equally dismal. 

11 , ■ ■ 



a^pftrflCiai analyaia uaing only whtrtj p«reni:a with children in uchoal waa par- 

CornMid. All p«r«ni;« would hftv« nome^ «aie-int;^r«»^ but; ch^lr «^|f-lnt;«r0«C| 

concom«» e<»ar«i mid conv^nlencii might; bd inQi:«Aii«d by t^wcU ^AccorH 411 t\\^ 

number of childrsn ch^y havm In flchool, ehalr rMtlngti of! th^lr milghborUooil 

{schools I or th« numt:(ttr o£ girl« or boyti th«y havtt. 

Public Verauw Private Schoolg , Onti of tho mo«t ImpqJttmC of eh«««i fuctora 

would bi tha type of school t;ht children attendedt A number of elite comment^ 

28 29 

atora from both the left and right wlnga of the political spectrum and 
countless speakers at grassy-roots anti-busing rallies in Louisville, Boston, 
Los Angeles, and elsewhere have pointed out that many prominent pro-bueing 
advocates have their children in private or parochial schools and, hence, can 
afford to be for busing for other people's children. We might, therefore, 
expect those whose children were in private or parochial schools to be lees 
opposed to busing than public, school parents whose children were bused* ' 

This did not prove to be the case, however. As shown in Table 3, the 
type o£ school attended was not significantly correlated with anti-busing 
attitudes. Parental opposition was not affected by (nor did it affect) the 
type of schools attended by their children. 1 



Bused and Not Bused, If was indicated above that the parents of students 



would be most affected and inconvenienced by the busing program. If personal 



^ 




Insert Table 3 about here 



ft 

who rode the bus (and their children) were the persons in the oommunity who 
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self-interest and convenience were factors in notivacing opposition to busing, 
then certainly the parents of bused students ought to be more opposed than 
other parents. Once again, however^ the relationship did not materialize. ^ 
As shown in Table 3, the correlation between the extent of busing in the 
family and opposition to busing was .001 Th^^e parents whose children were 
bused and those whose children walked to the same school they would have 
attended without a busing or desegregation plan were equally opposed to busing. 

Because the pre^gnt author k:.bws from personal experience that maximum 
in .ravenience occurs when some of the children in a family are bused and others 
are not, the relationship between the strength of opposition to busing scale 
and the extent of busing in the family was analyzed further by means of a one 
way analysis of variance, a procedure that will pick up a difference among the 
three types of families (all bused,' some bused and some nof , none bused) re- 
gardless of which group is the most opposed. AgaiUi the relationship was not 
31 

significant. A final illustration of how weak and contradictory the evi- 
dence is for the notion that opposition to busing draws its strength from the 
parents whose children are being bused is .provided by responses to the question 
about the acceptability of busing with modifications in the extant plan. Those 

with children whc were being bused were slightly less adamant about their op- 

♦v. 

position than those upon whom busing had no direct impact at all: adults who 
had no school age children. Forty nine percent of the parents of bused stu- 
dents were opposed to busing no matter how the plan might be modified and 52% 
of the nonparents were adamantly opposed. 

Other Parental Self-interest Measures , Of the 15 measures of parental 
self-interest examined, only three had statistically significant zero order 
correlations: the likelihood of noving in the next 12 nonths, the relative 
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rating of neighborhood schools and the age of the oldest child In school. 



One of these was In the direction that a self -Interest or personal concern 
^ hypothesis might predict: tha younger the oldest child the more opposed the 
parent was to busing. But, again, the relationship was a weak one accounting 
for about one percent of the variance. * ^ 

The relationship of strength of opposition to busing to relative rating 
of neighborhood schools was In the opposite direction from what a self-Interest 
hypothesis would predict: the better parents rated their neighborhood schools 
relative to other city schools, the leisa they were opposed to buslngi 

The meaning placed upon the third significant relationship depends upon 
how one Interprets the parents* likelihood of moving In the next few months. 
If a high likelihood Is seen as reflecting few or no ties to the neighborhood, 
then those with the least self-Interest In the neighborhood were most opposed 
to busing which Is the opposite of what the self-interest or a territoriality 
hypothesis would predict. On the other hand, It may reflect white flight: 
those who were most opposed were most likely to contemplate moving. The re- 



lationship was weak, nevertheless, accounting for slightly more than two per- 
cent of the variance In opposition to busing.' 

The Best Equation . The best equation for parents (using the criteria 

defined above) Included only two terms (likelihood of moving and relative 

2 

rating of schools) and had an R of .04.^ With all 15 measures In the equation 

2 ^ 
the R was only .06 and the Multiple R was" not significant. Hence, Individually 

and collectively, measures of direct self-interest and convenience did not have 

much of a relationship with antl-buslng attitudes In either the citizenry as 

a whole or In the more limited domain of parents of school age children. 
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Social Location ; 

We turn now to consider another non-racial factor In^ which the self- 
Interest of whites may be less direct, but still potentially important: 
location In the social structure. Two aspects of social location must be 
considered, the Individual's current social class or status and his or , her 
social background. It could be that the relationships reported In Tables 
2 and 3 were so weak or ran counter to what might be expected on the basis 
of direct self-interest and personal consequences because social class or 
some other social structure factor was masking or suppressing the relation-" 
ships. 

Current social location is also potentially" an Important correlate of 
anti-busing attitudes because some measures of social ^.ocatlon such as type 
of occupation or income are also measures of s^lf -Interest . Blue collar 
workers of the two races are frequently in competition for jobs and some 
of the most vocal opposition to busing in Louisville came from the white 
dominated blxie collar labor unions. Blue collar workers have been prominent 
in anti-busing demonstrations In Louisville, Boston and elsewhere prompting 
one political organizer to comment: "Instead of pushing for a bigger share 
of society's wealth, people are fighting over the leavings. "^^ 

Closely related to social location and also important for our analysis 
of the attitudinal antecendents of opposition to busing is the social class 
background or socialization of the respondent. The level of education re- 
ceived, for example, both influences how people think about political and 
racial issues^nd places a person in America's status hierarchy. Other 
measures of socialization, such as the region of the country where one was 
reared, are less correlated with class or status than education but are 

" -' 15 



highly correlated with racial attitudes. Both social location and social- 
ization must, therefore, be considered in a complete model of anti-busing 
attitudes. 

Current Social Location , The relationships of anti-busing attitudes 
with measures of current social location are summarized in Table 4. After 
a factor analysis revealed that the measures could not be combined profitably, 
the. usual multiple regression procedure was performed using the measures in 
Table 4. All but the two employment status variables were significantly re- 
lated to strength of opposition to busing and had significant independent 
effects in the best equation, The~reffal1:s~were--not. particularly strong, nor 
were they generally surprising: persons in households headed by blue ir 

workers, home owners, lower income persons, union members, and males tended 

2 

to oppose busing more than others. The R for the best regression equation 

2 

was .07. Though that was roughly twice the R for self-intarest , current 
social location was not a very strong predictor of opposition to busing. 

Insert Table 4 about here 



Prior Socialization . Otir measures of previous socialization are sum- 
marized in Table 5. Education and region of socialization before age 13 
proved to be the stongest correlates of strength of oppo^sition to busing in 
this set. The lesser educated knd those reared in the south were more op- 
posed to busing than others. For education, the difference among levels was 
greater than for any variable reported so far. Sixty eight percent of those 
with an eighth grade education or less were adamantly opposed to busing while 
only 29% of those with graduate and professional school training were so 
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opposed. The R for the best equation for current social location was .07. 



Insert Table 3 about he^e 

Social Location and Socialization Combined . When all of the variables 

in Tables 4 and 5 were run in one stepwi^ie, best predictor criterion multiple 

'2 

regression, the R was .10 and it had only four significant terms: education 
(Beta ■ -.24), union membership in the family (.10), home ownership (.10) and 
region of socialization (-.09). Thus, while measures of current social loca- 
tion and previous socialization, individually and collectively, were stronger 
correlates of strength of opposition to busing than measures of direct self- 
interest, they could at best account for about 10% of the variance in anti- 
34 

busing attitudes. 

. --^ 

Political Attitudes : 

The controversy over busing in Louisville and elsewhere is a political 

issue, of course. Other researchers have found that anti-busing attitudes 

35 

were related to measures of political conservatism. In addition, a number 

of popular analyses have argued that opposition to busing stems from (white) 

36 

people ^s resentment about government interference in their lives. The 

implication of these arguments is that opposition tc busing is a backlash, 

bom in feelings of political impotence, against the government's and especially 

37 

the courts^ departure from the laissez-faire doctrine of goveztiment. Because 
of space and time limitation, our survey could not explore all aspects of 
political feelings and attitudes. We did include some questions designed to 
tap different aspects of political conservatism and feelings of political 
powerlessness^ These items are shown in Table 6. 
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Insert Table 6 about here 



Though many of these items appeared to fall on a common left-right or 
liberal to conservative dimension, a factor analysis failed to find it. 
Hence, we treated each item individually in the multiple regression procedure • 
These results are summarized in Table 6, It can be \seen there that our mea- 
sure of laissez-faire attitude toward government (disagreement with: "It 
is «up to the government to make sure that everyone has a secure job and a 

good standard of living/*) was essentially uncorrelated with anti-busing 

■ \ 

attitudes. For example, 51% of those disagreeing with tl^e statement were 
adamantly opposed to the busing plan while 54% of those who agreed were also 
adamantly oppos'ed.^^ . - - 

Our measure ,cf political powerlessness was a some^^hat better predictor 
of opposition to busing. As shown in Table 6, agreement with the statement . 
that "People like me don't have any say about what the government does** was 
correlated .21 with the strength of opposition to busing scale and entered 
the best regression equation for this set of measures. Those feeling politi- 
cally powerlees were more , likely to be adamantly opposed to busing (58%) than 
those// feeling that they do have a say in governmental actions (43%). 

The Best Equation . The best equation for the measures of political 

■/^ ■ ' ■ , ' 

2 

attitudes had an R of .11 and four significant terms of about the same 
strength of association with oppositon to busing as measured by their respec- 
tive Betas. One of these terms vas the political powerlessness item and the' 
other three were measures of different aspects of life style conservatism 
(sex education) and law^and order conservatism (unsafe streets and the death 
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penalty). Though the conservatism items tap distinct dimensions, the re- 
lationships were in the same direction: the more conseirvrative, the more 
anti-busing. HoweviBr, the conservatism that related to anti-busing was not 
of the laissez-faire type. It had much more of a racial overtone to it than 
many opponents of busing would like to admit. Notably absent from the ^ 
best political attitudes equation was strength of party affiliation. Op- 
position T.o busing in Louisville cut across party lines. 
Personal and Fraternal Discontents and Deprivations ; 

Though the analyses will be reported upon in detail elsewhere » measures 

of relative deprivation were considered as potential correlates of anti-buaing • 
40 

attitudes. The deprivations were either relative to a reference group 
(blacks, lawyers, educational experts, other whites) or to an absolute stan- 
dard and the subject of the deprivation was either personal or fraternal (my 
race, my neighbors). Furthermore, two dimensions of evaluation were used: 
economic and influence on school decisions. In the final analysis (see below), 
one of these proved to be important, but most did not. 
Racial Attitudes ; 

The analysis has proceeded in stages from' obviously non-racial factors 
(having children, having them bused) through factors that have had progres- 
sively more pronounced racial overtones (region of the country where respon- 
dent was reared, law and order conservatism) . Though the change has not 
been linear, at each step the strength of the correlation with opposition to 
busing has increased. Now, directly racial factors will be considered. 

In doing so, a distinction will be made between two types of racial 
attitudes and opinions.: old fashioned and symbolic racism. Old fashioned 
racism is' the cognitive component of racism from years gone by, the belief 

18 
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in the stereotypes chat black people are lazy or duinb» and that it is justi- 
fiable to exclude them from schools 9 jobs and personal relationships. Most 
Americans recognize old fashioned racism. It is the racism of Bull Connert 
George Wallace and the Klan. Symbolic or new racism is not so easy for many 
Americans to spot. It Is the belief that blacks are not playing fair and 
that they are making illegitimate demands for changes in the racial status 
quo. It is expressed not in stereotypes and support ^for segregation, but in 
abstract, moral.'^.stiCy ideological symbols: blacks are getting more than the.y 
deserve, the media and government show them too much respect, black anger is 
unjustified, discrimination no longer exists. 

Data showing that old fashioned and symbolic racism rest upon the same 

negative feelings and that measures of symbolic racism predict racially rel- 

41 

event behavior have been presented elsewhere. Here, the relationship between 
the two types of racism and anti-busing attitudes will be analyzed. 

The Louisville survey instrumen:: contained items designed to assess 
positions on both dimensions of racism. Old fashioned racism was measured 
by questions assessing support for segregation (see Table 1 for examples) , 

42 

negative stereotypes, social distance and the legitimacy of discrimination. 
Symbolic racism was assessed by a scale containing items such as ''Over the 
past few years blacks have gotten more economically than they deserve" (strongly 
or somewhat agree was regarded as the racist response) and ''It is easy to under- 
stand fhe anger of black people in America" (strongly or somewhat disagree was 

43 ' ' ' 

regarded as the racist response) . 

Symbolic versus Old Fashioned Racism . Symbolic racism correlated .51 

with the strength of opposition to busing scale and old fashioned racism cor- 

p 

related .36, as shown in Table 7. These were the two largest bivariate 
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correlatioas with anti-busing attitudes in the entire data set* As racism 

increased, opposition to busing increased dramatically in both instances. 

For example, 22% of those low in symbolic racism were adamantly opposed to 

44 

busing while 81% of those high in: symbolic racism were so opposed. Further- 
more as predicted, symbolic racism had a much closer relationship to strength 
of opposition to biising than did old fashioned racism. Not only did symbolic 
racism have a higher zero order correlation Vlth anti-busing to begin with, 
but with old fashioned racism controlled, the relationship was not greatly 
reduced (partial r « .45). On the other hand, with symbolic racism controlled, 
the already lower correlation between old fashioned racism and anti-busing 
a.ttitudes was reduced considerably more (partial r » .^10). Old fashioned 
racism was a factor in opposition to busing in Louisville, but it was not 
nearly the factor that symbolic racism was. 



Insert Table 7 about here 



Other Measures of Racial Attitudes * There were three other measures of 
racial attitudes used in this analysis. ~ One of these was a "feeling thermom- 
eter" (ranging' from warm feelings to cold feelings t'oward blacks). This 

scale has been used by others as a measure^ of favorable or unfavorable feel- 

45 

in^s or affect toward black people in general. While its correlation with 

anti-bu^lng attitudes was rather weak (-.16), it was still a stronger ^correlate 

than any of the measures of personal self-interest and convenience used in 

this study. The other two measures were the respondents' estimates of the 

amount of social contabt^they had with blacks and their estimates of the 

amount of contact of any so^ that they had. Both measures were not significantly 
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correlated with opposition to busing. The low correlations for these contact 
measures was fairly strong evidence that strength of opposition to busing, 
whatever its true source, did not grow out of personal experience with blacks. 
Those with very little and those with a great deal of personal contact and 
experience were ^ually opposed to busing. 

The Best Equation ^ As shown in Table 7, the only variable to enter the 
best multiple regression equation was symbiolic racism (Beta »■ .52). Notably 

missing from this equation is old fashioned racism which did not increase 

2 46 * 

the R by one percent or more with symbolic racism in the equation. The 

2 2 
R for this equation was .26. This was the largest R for any subset of 

- 2 

variables examined and it was almost nine times as large as the R. for jhe 

best equation for personal self-interest . 

A More Complete Model of Opposition to Busing : 

Though racial attitudes by themselves, especially symbolic racism, were 
the strongest correlates of anti-busing attitudes, it was entirely possible 
that the effects of racism would be severely diminished when controls for 
other correlates of busing opposition were Introduced. Therefore, a more 
complete mathematical model had to be developed that included and controlled 
for the most likely predictors. Such a model would be the best estimate of 
the social and attitudinal sources of opposition to busing in Louisville. 

The same stepwise multiple regression procedure used above was employed 
to construct this model. The potential prediction terms were the variables 
comprising the best prediction equations for the subsets of factors previously 
analyzed (self-interest, social location, racism, and so forth) plus three 
variables that were theoretically important though they" had previously not 
made it into the "best prediction" equations: the old fashioned racism scale, 
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a measure of "authoritarianism** and the respondents' subjective estimates 
of their own social class. This made 28 potential terms in the final equation. 
The best model developed by this procedure is summarized in Table 8. 



Insert Tab^le 8 about here 

The Best Equation. TKere were five terms in the best prediction equation. 
These were symbolic racismi satisfaction with personal influence on school 
desegregation decisions, southern socialization, living in a household headed 
by a blue collar worker and endorsement of the crime in the streets ideology, 
of these five, symbolic racism was definitely the strongest factor. It had * 
the highest zero order correlation with anti-busing attitudes in the data 
set, had the highest standardized regression coefficient in the final equation 
and adding the other four terms to the equation only increased its predictive 
power by five percent over what was predicted by symbolic racism by itself • 
Opposition to busing in Louisville in the spring of 1976 was firmly grounded 
in this new form of racism. 

Though weaker than symbolic racism, the second term in the best pre- 
diction equation was a measure of the respondents' satisfaction with their 
own influence on school desegregation decisions. Satisfaction was assessed 
by asking respondents to rate their perceptions of the influence exerted on 
school desegregation decision by a number of groups and individuals including 
blacks, whites, lawyers an<i themselves on a scale, running from "much mor^ 

influence than entitled to" through "the right amount" to "much less influence 
48 

than entitled to." Very few people (4%) rated thefnselves as having. more 
influence than they were entitled to have so that ratings on this item 



generally ran from respondents who thought the^ had /the "right amount" to 
those who thought they had "much" less" than th^y were entitled to have, 

\ \ : 

Though it was not as strong a correlate as symHoliic racism and the direction 
of causation is ambiguous, with other factors c^ontrolled those who thought 

i 

they had less influence on school desegregation than they should have were 
more opposed to busing than those who thought tney had the right amount. 

The other three terms in the best prediction equation were quite weak. 



though statistically significant. Each one bar^y added [one percent to the 
equation's predictive power. Furthermore, with Sther potential predictors 
added to the equation (hence controlling statistically for their influence), 
the correlation between opposition to busing and occupation of the head of 
the household did not differ significantly from zero. To the extent that 
they were correlated with antl-buslng attitudes after controlling for racism, 
it is likely that southern socialization and being a member of a blue collar 
family represent ^the resijiual effects of reference group influence. In 
Louisville, southerners and blue collar workers were so overwhelmingly op- 
pose^ -to busing that, some members of Lhose groups would be opposed independ- 
ently of any personal prejudice ^by our measures) because everyone else they 
knew was opposed. 

The last variable in the best equation was an abstract, ideological 
question about crime in the streets. This item has been so closely associated 
with symbolic racism in other studies, that it has been used as a surrogate 

49 

for it in studies wishing to avoid items worded with direct racial content. 
It was intended as a symbolic racism item in this study, but when an item 
analysis showed that it was only weakly related to the other scale items, 
it was used separately as an indicator pf conservative, crime in the streets 
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ideology. 

Alternative Models and Controls , A number of alternative models were 
tested and the^most important of these are reported in detail elsewhere. 
These analyses did not alter the findings reported here. In the right hand 
coliimn of Table 8, the results of controlling for 21, of the 23 other potential 

predictors in the stepwise multiple regressions are summarized. As can be 

■ 9 

seen there, symbolic racism remained the strongest and most important cor- 

<> ^ 

relate while the already weak effect of occupation ^was reduced to zero. Hence 
with controls for social class, personal self-interest, political beliefs and 
relative deprivation and other discontents; those most likely to be opposed 
to busing in Louisville in 1976 were persons high in symbolic racism and 
those not satisfied with their influence on school desegregation decision, 
southerners and law and order conservatives. 
Conclusion : . 

Busing is a racJLal issue. Given the differences between the two races 
in Louisville on the issue (see Table 1), one could hardly expect it to be 
otherwise. Nevertheless, so many white opponents have insisted that the 
issue was quality education or the costs to parents and students that the 
findings reported here are instructive.' In the' final analysis, having ^ties 
to the neighborhood, perceiving that your neighborhood schools were superior 
to others, having children in the public schools, even having children who 
were bused were insignificant in predicting opposition to busing. Racism 
was -the big factor. . 

But it. is not old fashioned racism that gives anti-busing attitudes 

•J 

their strength and prevalence. Certainly, white people who think blacks are 
dumb and who oppose any form of integration are opposed to abusing. However, 
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some people who do not hold these posi^dons also oppose busing and their 
presence in the ranks of opponents clouds' the issue. Americans recognize 
old fashioned racism^ but they are not so perceptive when it comes to other 
forms of racism. - 

The wide spread opposition to busing . in Louisville- (and elsewhere) is 
rooted in a new form of racism, symbolic racism. This is the belief that 
discrimination no- longer exists, that blacks are making unfair demands and 
illegitimate gains and that powerful persons and institutions in the nation, 
are giving blacks undue recognition and respect. These bifeliefs are not seem 

as racism by many white Americans but, they rest on the same negative, feelings 

52 

as old fashioned racism. And, the two are equally able to predict racially 

53 ' 
relevant interpersonal behaviors. In other words, persons high in symbolit 

racism have the same negatl^ve feelings toward blacks as persons high in old 

fashioned racism and they behave toward lilacks in similar ways. Symbolic 

racism, however, is not perceived as racism while old fashioned racism is.' 

Thus, the debate over busing rages on with opponents unable to recognise 

their racism and supporters sensing that racism is part of the debate but . 

unable to identify it clearly.^ Both, are mislead because they have old fashioned 

racism in mind. 

Opposition to busing is, in fact,> an aspect of symbolic racism. Little 
white children getting on bjises to ride out of their neighborhoods to -school 
is another symbol of the unfair demands and gains of blacks at the expense of 
whites. Parties to the debate argue as .if they were concerned with harm to 
children or the family or the community or the nation. But, as is the case 
with symbolic issues, they ^hout past one another because the debate is really 
over whose values will dominate public life and whose group will receive the . 
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concommitant public respect. To the extent that a busing policy is officially 
supported by the courts, the school system and other branches of government 
(even reluctantly) , it symbolizes that blacks are valued enough by the govern- 
ment and other institutions of society to make the costs of time; effort and 
money worthwhile. Both blacks and whites know this instinctively. 
What, then, can be done to defuse the conflict? 

Obviously, one thing that will not be effective is to call busing op- 
ponents symbolic racists. Most do^not think they are any sort of racist now 
and. showing them a great deal of data and the analyses of a social -scientist 
or two will not cause them either to accept their beliefs as racist or to 
change their minds abou^ busing. 

Much more effective would be to push ahead with basing where it is necessary 
and at the same time deal .constructively with the symbolic needs of whites. 
Actions and words by court, school and public officxals showing that whites* 
values and needs are •off icially recognized will symbolize to whites that they 

c . 

are also respected. One approach might be to institut;e highly visable 'pro- 
grams designed to make the school system attractive to white parents and sx.ii'- 
dents. These might include drama classes, college preparatory programs, ad- 
ditional vocational training programs and soccer and tennis teams. All of 
these programs would be open to all. students , of course^ and hot only whites 
are? concerned about having these programs in the schools. However, ^if they 
are clearly labeled as attempts to keep whites in the school .3ystem while 
desegregating through busing, they will both makf the system more at:trac,t<^ve 
to white parents and symbolize to white parents and nonparents that th^" school 
system cares about whites as well as blacks. 
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The specific actions and programs designed to meet the symbolic needs 
of whites will test our Ingenuity and cost dollars. On the other hand, the 
costs of a segregated school system and society are also great. 
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Hende, they 
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mometer and symbolic racism was -.38 and the correlation of the feeling 
thermometer with old fashioned racism was -.39. Thus, the better whites 
felt about blacks in general, the lower their old fashioned and symbolic 
racism scores and the magnitude of the two relationships between feeling * 
and racism was virtually itentical. 
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McConahay, op . cit . 
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Table 1 



Opinions with Regard to Segregation and Busing 
In Louisville and Jefferson County 
(1976 Adult Sample) 



Item White Blacks 

(N-879) (N-170) 

"Generally speaking, do you favor full racial 
Integration, Integration In some areas of life, 

or separation of the races/' (% Separation) 16% 1% 

"In principle, do you think that It la a good 
Idea or a bad Idea for children to go to schools 
that have about the same proportion of blacks and 
whites as generally exists In the Louisville- 
Jefferson County area?" (% Good Idea) 51% 90% 



"To what extent do you favor or oppose busing to 
achieve racial desegregation as It has been put 
Into effect here In Louisville and Jefferson County? 
Do you strongly favor It, somewhat favor It, somewhat 
oppose It or strong3.y oppose It?" (% Strongly 

Opposed) 76% 13% 

"Are you opposed to busing to achieve racial desegre- 
gation In all cases * • >or could you foresee a situa- 
tion In which some type. of busing program might be 
an acceptable means for achieving racial desegregation 
in the schools in Louisville and Jefferson County?" 
(Z Opposed in All Cases) 53% 9% 

"Assume that the current busing plan to achieve 
racial desegregation is continued again next school 
year, which statement on this card best describes 
what action you are likely to take yourself?" 
- (% Protest and Demonstrate Against Busing) 20% 5% 
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Table 2 

Strength jf Opposition to Busing 
as a Function of Measures of Self -Interest 



Measu r es of Self-Interest Gamma r Beta 

Children In Public, Private or Parochial Schools 

(No Chlldren-0, At Least One Chll4-1) .18 .11 .11* 

Ratlr ^ of Melghborhood Schools Relative to Other 
City Schools 

(Better-High) -.08 -.08 -.09* 

Length of Residence In Neighborhood .05 .08 . .08 

Home Own'^rahlp 

(Rent»0, Own-1) .09 .09 

General Happiness with Nelghboihood 

(Very Happy-High) -.12 -.06 

Numb'-r of Relatives In Neighborhood .12 .04 

LikeJlhood of Moving In Next 12 Mbnths .12 .01 

Perceived Social Importance of Neighborhood School .01 .00 



R^ of Best Equation*-. 03, F(3, 8A0)-7.67", p< .01 
R^ for All Measures-. Q3, F(8, 835)«3.78, p < .01 



.*Only the Betas from the Best Equation are reported. See text and footnote 
X for definition of Best Equation. 
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TadU 3 



Mi4«urti of Salf InCiCttc Amoni ?ar»nci. 
(Whicit Only, 



Mi«>ur< of 3«lf IncTttc 

LiSc«lihood of Moving in M«xc 12 Months 

Racing of Mftlghborhood Schools Ralaclva co Ochar 
Cizy School! 

(B4CC»p-Hl2h) 

T7P« School Accandad by Chlldran in Famllv 
(All in ?rivac»-l, Soma in ?rlvaca and 
Soma in 9ubllc-2, All in ?ublic-3) 

Cxcanc of Bualng in Faially 

(Nona Buaad«l, Sdma Buaad and Soma Moc"2i 
All 3uaad-3) 

Proporcion of (;hlldran co ba Suaad in cha Futura 
(Mona-1, Soaa, 3uc Moc All-2 , All-3) 

Aga of Oldaac Child in School 

Grada of Oldaac Child 

MuQbar of Ralacivaa in Neighborhood 

Ganaral Happinaaa vlch Malghborhood 

Langch oi Raal dance in >felghborhood 

Muaber of Children in School 



/ 



Muab 



Children ia PUblic Schools 



rtum^dr Girls in School 



:lu^ber of Soya ia School 

is ■ ' 

?etfc«lved Social laporcance of Maiv^h'aorhood 
Sctiool \ 



r 

,13* 

T.l^* 

.04 

.00 
-.08 

-.11* 
-.10 

.05 
-.08 
-.05 
-.03 

.00 
-.03 . 
-.01 

-.03 



-,12 



?r of Best £quacion*-.04, ?('2 26'i)-4. 97 ,^j^< .01 
%^ let All Mea3urea-.06, r(I5, 251)-. 96, M.S.\ 



*p < .05\ one called 

*Only ciie^iecas itoa the 3asc iquacian ire recorcad. 
of 3e9C Eaiiaclon 

\ 



3^2 :a:cc zjt ieiinirion 
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Tub la A 



Strength of Oppoaltlon to Busing 
as a Function of Measures o£ Current Social Location 
(Whites Only, N-698) 



1 

Measures of Current Social Location ' 


Gamma 


r_ 


Beta 


Occupation of head of household 

(Blue Collar"0, White Collar-1) 


-.29 


-.20 


-.13* 


Do you own your own home here, or do you rent? 
(Rent-0, Own-1) 


.09 


.08 


.13* 


Total Family Income for 1975 


-.13 


-.11 


-.14* 


Are you currently a member of a labor union, 
or Is anyone here In the household a metober? 
(No Union Member^O, At Least One"l) 


.27 


.16 


.10* 


Respondent's sex Is 

(Male-0, Female"l) 


-.10 


-.07. 


-.08* 


Unemployment 

(Retired, Employed, Housewife, etc."0. 
Unemployed- 1) 


.15 


.05 




•Employed 

(Unemployed,. Retired, Housewife, etc.=»0. 
Employ ed"l) 


.05 


.01 





R^ of Best 5quatlon*4-.07, F(5, 692)-10.95, p < .001 
R^ for All Measures-. 08, F(7, 690)-8.04, p < .001 



*Only the Betas from the Best Equation are reported. See text for definition 
of Best Equation. 
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Trtb U S 

Strength o£ OppoaXtlon to Uuaing an a Funcilon 
of Meaaureo of Socialixation anU Percolvail Sociul {itutuy 
(Whites Only, N-715) 



hfeasure of Socialization and Perceived Social Status Gamma £ 

Education -."24 -.25 

What Is the name of the community you lived In the 
longest up until the time you were 13 years of age? 

(South-0, North-1) -.31 -.14 

What is the name of the community you lived In the 
longest between the ages of 13 and 18? , 

(South-0, North- 1) -.19 -.08 

Age .07 .09 

Importance of religion as a child 

(Most Important Thing In My Life-High) .08 .08 

What type of work did your father mainly do while 
you were growing up? 

(Blue Collar-0, White Collar-1) j -.25 -.15 

How many years have you lived In Louisville or 

Jefferson County?* .08 .12 

.Subjective Social Class -.19 -.10 



Beta 



-.23* 



-.10* 



R of Best Equation*-. 07, F(2, 712-28.16, p<..001 
for All Measures-. 09,. F(7, 707)-9.81, p < .01 



^On^'y the Betas from the Best Equation are reported. See text for definition 
of Best Equation. 



ERIC 



Strength of OppoMitiou to liuaing 
aia a Kunution of MeaiavirtiM of l*o luteal AttUniitJu 
(Whltea Only, N-781) 



Meaaurea of Political Attitudes^ Gamma £ Beta 

Streets aren^t safe these days without a police- 
man around •22 4 21 *16^ 

People like me don't have any say about what the 

government does .24 .21 .IS* 

Sex education classes should be taught in the 

Louisville at^d Jefferson County schools -•21 -•18 , -•14* 

I favor the death penalty for persons convicted 

of murder •lA •lA ^12* 

Obedience and respect for authority are the most 

important virtues children should learn ^22 ^19 

It is up to the government to make sure that 
everyone h^s a secure Job and a good standard of 

living ' -•03 -•Ol 

What this country needs most, more than laws and 
political programs, is a few courageous, tireless, 
devoted leaders in whom the people. can put their 

faith •IS •la 

Strength ot Democratic Party Affiliation 

(Very Strong Republican«l, Very Strong 

Democrat*?) -•06 -• 06 

r'' of Best Equation*- • 11, F(4, 776)-23.99, p < •OOl 
for All Measures-. 12, F(8, 772)«13.47, p< •OOl 



^All but Party Affiliation are Likert type items ranging from Strongly 
Disagree (1) to Strongly Agree (5) , 

*Only the Betas from the Best Equation are reported^ Siae text for definition 
of Best Equation^ 
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Strength of OppottLcion tij rtudLny 
(Whlc«a Only, 



Measuraa of Racial Attitudes Oamm £ »»t:a 

Symbolic Racism ' ,50 .51 .'51'* 

I) 

Old Faahlonad Racism iS? .36 

a 

Feeling Thermometer for Blacks 

(Warm or Favorable-High) -".19 -.16 

Have any blacks visited socially In your home, 
or have you visited socially in any black homes 
'In the last month or so? 

(Yes-1, No-0) -.06 -.05 

Frequency of Any Contact with Blacks 

(Almost Every Day"Hlgh) .01 .00 

R^ of Best Equation*-. 26, 'F(1, 596)-207,63, p < .Obl 
R^ for All Measures-. 27* F(5, 592)-44.63, p < .001 



*Only the Betas from the Best Equation are reported. See text for definition 
of Best Equation. 

*See text for details. 
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Table 8 



Best Stepwise Multiple Regression Eqiiation for 
Brediqting Strength of- Opposition to Busing 
(Whites Only, N-563) 



Predictor Variable 

CIn Order Entering Equation) 



Beta for 
Best 

Equation 



Beta with 
21 Control 
Variables 



Symbolic Racism 



,44*** 



.39*** 



Satisfaction with Personal Influence 
on School Desegregation Decisions 



-.13*** 



-.22** 



Southern Socialization 



,10** 



.09* 



Blue Collar Head of Household 



-.10** 



.07 



Crime in the Streets Ideology 



,08* 



.09* 



R 



d.f. 



/ .31 



^49. 72*** 



5, 557 



.34. 
10.93*** 

25, 537 



' *F ratio significant at p < .05 , 
**F ratio significant at p < .01 
***F ratio signlflcailt at p < .001 
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